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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RANGE  CODE 


by  R.  K.  PIERSON,  Range  Officer,  BLM 


THE  Range  Code  has  an  interesting  history  and 
function.  It  originated  in  the  Congress  in  the 
\  form  of  an  authorization  upon  the  Secretary  to 
"  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  were  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

As  a  body  of  regulations  the  Range  Code  is 
unique  in  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  grazing  dis- 
tricts shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  when  a  handful  of  Interior  officials  with 
the  help  of  stockmen  on  the  advisory  hoards  were 
attempting  to  place  the  provisions  of  the  act  into 
effect.  The  Code,  therefore,  has  a  grass  roots 
flavor  and,  in  a  sense,  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
fair  rules  of  range  practice. 

By  1!)-">S  the  rules  had  been  refined  and  were 
^tested  by  experience  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
jbdiHed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  1988. 
oince  that  time  the  Code  has  undergone  a  number 
of  revisions  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  work- 
ability and  clarify  the  language  in  order  that  the 
users  of  Federal  range  could  fully  comprehend  the 
intent  and  meaning. 

In  addition  to  regulations  based  upon  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act,  the  Range  Code  incorporates 
general  rules  of  the  range  which  prohibits  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  public  lands  and  forage  and 
provides  for  violators  to  be  served  with  notice  of 
trespass.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  trespass  notice  may  result  in  legal  action  by  the 
Bureau  and  the  livestock  may  be  impounded. 

J  The  Federal  Range  Code  also  serves  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  Federal  Range  users,  since 
by  administrative  procedure  he  is  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  protest  various  actions  on  his  applica- 
tion for  range  use.  If  relief  is  not  granted  he  may 
file  an  appeal  to  a  hearings  examiner,  then  to  the 
Bureau's  Director,  and  finally  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Proposed  changes  or  additions  to  the  Code  are 
first  submitted  to  the  grazing  district  advisory 
boards  auhorized  by  the  act  for  review  as  to  their 
effect  upon  range  operations.  Following  such 
study  and  recommendations  by  district  and  State 
advisory  boards  and  the  National  Advisory  Board 
Council  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Di- 


rector,  the  Code  is  then  revised  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval. 

The  latest  revision  was  recently  completed  and 
copies  will  be  available  in  all  BLM  offices.  The 
language  of  Section  2  of  the  Taylor  ({razing  Act 
is  exceedingly  broad  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  do  any  and  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
lands.  For  this  reason  the  Code  is  looked  upon  as 
a  broad-gauged  instrument  for  effectively  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.       End 


CODE  COVER.      Artist  Ted  Drummond's   pen   technique  adorns  the 
cover  for  the  latest  revision  of  the  Range  Code. 
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VERITABLE   LAKE.      BLM  technicians   had  major  responsibilities   in  construction  of  the   Burqo'     waterspreading    project, 
east  Jordan  near  the  Iraqi  border,  it  is  pictured  above  by  Barry  C.  Park. 


Situated    in    arid 


WATERSPREADING  IN  JORDAN 
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(Reprinted  with  permission  of  "News  Review,"  U.  S.  Information  Agency) 


FLYING  across  the  great  basalt  desert  of  east 
Jordan  recently  His  Majesty  King  Hussein,  the 
country's  young  monarch,  looked  down  on  an 
amazing  scene.  Where  a  few  months  before  there 
was  nothing  but  a  sunburned  void  he  beheld  a  city 
of  1,000  black  hair  tents  on  the  edge  of  a  shimmer- 
ing lake  of  fresh  water. 

Across  the  flinty  plain  he  saw  farthing  herds  of 
livestock — more  than  15,000  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels  belonging  to  the  5,000  tribesmen  of  the 
Bedouin  tent  city. 

The  King  was  making  one  of  his  customary  un- 
scheduled nights  to  observe  conditions  in  his  king- 
dom. This  particular  trip  was  a  surprise  visit  to 
one  of  the  Jordan  Point  IV  program's  more  spec- 
tacular accomplishments,  the  Burqo'  waterspread- 
ing project.  The  project  is  located  in  the  arid 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  "panhandle"  near 
the  intersection  of  the  Jordan-Syrian-Iraqi  bor- 
ders.    It  has  snatched  25,000  acres  of  hitherto  use- 


less land  from  the  clutches  of  the  black  desert. 

Last  October  when  two  American  engineers  and 
200  Jordanians  went  to  work  on  the  project  deli- 
cate instruments  were  required  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  any  moisture  at  all  in  the  area.  The  en-  , 
gineers  selected  a  site  where  centuries  ago  the  Ro-  \ 
mans  had  successfuly  tried  a  similar  scheme. 
Across  a  shallow  wadi  they  threw  up  an  earthen 
dam  of  2,000  cubic  meters  of  dirt  and  rock.  Next 
they  constructed  four  kilometers  of  winding, 
twisting  dikes  across  the  face  of  the  desert,  inter- 
lacing them  with  a  system  of  ditches,  spillways, 
and  tubes.     Then  they  waited  for  rain. 

The  rains  came,  the  reservoir  tilled,  and  the 
water  held.  Today  the  basin  holds  more  than 
150,000  cubic  meters  of  lifegiving  water.  Between 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  modern 
Point  IV  range  development  program  the  roaring 
flood  waters  from  desert   rainstorms  swept  use 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  SOCIAL  COSTS  OF  ISOLATED  SETTLEMENT 


by  HUGH  A.   JOHNSON,   Agricultural  Economist,  Alaska  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 


> 


(Hugh  A.  Johnson  is  Agricultural  Economist, 
Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  station.,  Palmer, 
Alaska.  Extracts  from'  Mr.  Johnson'*  paper  of 
'this  title,  presented  in  June  1955  at  College, 
Alaska,  are  published  with  the  author's  per- 
mission.') 


HISTORY  of  the  North  American  Continent 
from  Jamestown  Settlement  or  Massachusetts 
Colony  to  the  present  has  romanticized  the  settler. 
It  makes  of  him  a  stalwart  person,  steadfast 
against  hardship,  who  eventually  conquers  the 
wilderness  and  leaves  to  his  heirs  prosperous 
farms  and  communities. 

This  trend  of  thinking  culminated  in  the  home- 
stead laws.  Ultimately  homesteads  were  surveyed 
)d  new  lands  were  made  available  to  entrymen. 
can  recall  no  instances  in  those  days  when  a 
Denign  government  promised  to  provide  roads, 
schools,  hospitalization,  nearby  trade  centers  or 
recreation  sites  to  frontiersmen.  These  innova- 
tions were  not  expected.  The  settler  was  an  in- 
dividualist who  intended  to  succeed  by  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brow  and  that  of  his  numerous  family. 

Today's  settler  in  Alaska  is,  of  course,  polymor- 
phic. Each  had  his  own  reason  for  migration. 
These  reasons  can  be  grouped  into:  "the  call  of 
the  wild."  "I  want  to  get  away  from  it  all,"  "free 
land,"  "go  north  and  grow  up  with  the  country," 
and  "I  always  wanted  to  pioneer." 

A  few  settlers  knew  precisely  what  they  were 
doing  and  what  they  were  getting  into  when  they 
entered  isolated  tracts.  Some  of  them  have  held 
off  survey  crews  at  gunpoint  because  they  wanted 
to  maintain  their  privacy.  These  people  create 
few  problems  for  society.  However,  they  consti- 
tute a  thin  minority  of  all  rural  settlers. 

Two  groups  typify  the  people  whose  problems 
J  wish  to  discuss.  One  group  energetically  hikes 
several  miles  beyond  the  highway's  end  and  selects 
"just  the  spot  we  were  looking  for".  These  young 
couples  build  small  snug  cabins  just  large  enough 
for  themselves  and  settle  down  to  an  idyllic  life. 
But  five  years  later  they  have  from  three  to  five 
children  and  are  frantically  writing  letters  to  get 
the  road  and  school  bus  route  extended  to  their 
\>orstep. 
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The  second  group  has  homesteaded  areas  more  or 
less  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  usually  is  nearer  transportation  and  other  pub- 
lic utilities.  Many  of  them  have  access  to  REA 
power  and  have  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
Most  of  them,  however,  lack  the  financial  backing 
necessary  for  adequate  and  rapid  development  of 
farms.  Consequently,  in  two  to  five  years  after 
they  have  located,  they  also  are  frantically  search- 
ing for  additional  assistance  from  government 
agencies. 

Our  records  show  that  gross  agricultural  sales 
for  the  Kenai  Peninsula  amounted  to  less  than 
$100,000  and  that  less  than  $30,000  came  from  land 
use.  Nearly  50  families  were  required  to  produce 
this  small  volume  and  dozens  of  other  homestead- 
ers |  iroduced  no  farm  products.  Less  than  $25,000 
of  value  was  produced  for  home  use.  Over  half 
of  the  entered  tracts  and  patented  homesteads  pro- 
duced no  farm  surpluses  for  sale  and  little  if  any 
produce  for  home  consumption. 

Road  construction  in  Alaska  is  expensive.  It 
costs  in  the  range  of  $50,000  per  mile  to  build  the 
average  gravelled  road  and  another  several  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  for  maintenance.  School 
busses  must  operate  for  long  distances  to  collect 
the  children  from  scattered  homesteads  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 
It  costs  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  about 
$400  per  100  acre  homestead  to  survey  the  land 
and  process  applications.  Many  other  services 
are  provided  by  other  government  agencies. 

Offsetting  these  cash  costs,  the  settlers  pay  gas 
taxes,  an  employment  tax  for  support  of  schools, 
income  taxes  and  an  occasional  business  tax.  Be- 
cause most  employables  have  small  incomes  and 
families  are  relatively  large,  the  area  is  now  and 
for  a  long  time  will  continue  to  be  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  better  developed  and  more  pros- 
perous areas  of  Alaska  and  the  States.  These  ob- 
servations cover  only  the  obvious  costs. 

Costs  to  society  that  are  less  frequently  consid- 
ered because  they  are  harder  to  assess  involve 
physical  and  psychological  health,  lost  technical 
abilities  and  unrealized  potentials  among  adults 
and  children  alike.     If  we  discount  the  relatively 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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CALLING  ALL  SCRIP! 


1 


by  IRVING  SENZEL,  Lands  Staff,  Director's  Office,  BLM 


CONGRESS  has  set  the  stage  for  solving  a  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  many  years,  namely,  how  to  satisfy  numerous 
rights  and  claims  to  public  lands  created  from 
1776  to  1922  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  re- 
ward for  services  rendered  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

On  August  5, 1955,  the  Congress  enacted  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  simple  enough,  at  first 
glance.  It  sets  a  two-year  period  in  which  own- 
ers and  claimants  of  scrip,  lieu  selection,  and  simi- 
lar rights  must  record  their  holdings  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  forever  be  barred 
from  exercising  such  claims. 

The  story  behind  the  Act  of  August  5,  1955, 
however,  is  a  fascinating  facet  of  public  land 
history. 

Scrip  or  lieu  selection  may  be  loosely  defined  as 
the  right  to  acquire  a  specified  acreage  of  public 
lauds  without  any  payment  therefor  and  without 
the  necessity  of  settling  or  improving  the  lands, 
as  usually  required  to  obtain  a  tract  of  public 
land. 

These  rights  were  created  by  about  10  major  acts 
of  Congress  and  perhaps  30  minor  ones.  The 
exact  number  is  not  known  because  traces  of  some 
have  long  since  become  buried  in  the  Archives. 
Some  of  these  rights  were  evidenced  by  paper 
certificates  (scrip  and  warrants)  issued  by  such 
personages  as  the  old-time  Commissioners  of  Pen- 
sions, United  States  Surveyors  General,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Other 
rights,  however,  are  not  backed  by  such  conclusive 
evidence,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  right. 
Such  personal  rights  have  been  transferable  and 
heritable,  however. 

The  most  numerous  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
scrip  are  the  military  bounty  land  warrants  issued 
to  veterans  of  American  wars  and  battles  fought 
prior  to  March  3,  1855.  These  were  issued  in 
units  of  40,  80,  120,  and  160  acres  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Pensions  and  the  Administrators  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  some  to  persons  who  later  be- 
came famous,  notably  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  65  mil- 


lion acres  of  warrants  were  issued,  many  of  which 
quickly  passed  out  of  the  veterans'  hands  into  the 
scrip  markets  active  in  that  day.  Some  61  mil-( 
lion  acres  of  public  lands  have  been  patented  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  warrants.  How  much  re- 
mains in  circulation  is  unknown  because  un- 
doubtedly many  have  become  lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen  in  the  last  100  years. 

No  warrants  were  issued  to  veterans  of  battles 
fought  after  March  3, 1855.  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  who  had  homesteaded  public  lands,  however, 
were  granted  the  right  to  select  public  lands  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  acreage  in  their 
homestead  (if  it  was  less  than  160  acres)  and  160 
acres.  These  are  known  as  soldier's  additional 
homestead  rights.  No  scrip  was  issued  to  evf 
deuce  these  rights,  even  though  they  eventual* 
became  assignable,  transferable,  and  heritable,  li 
is  easy  to  see  why  nobody  knows  the  exact  extent 
of  the  rights  originally  created  and  the  amount 
of  the  claim  remaining. 

Another  famous  scrip  is  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Scrip  issued  in  connection  with  the  1862  land 
grants  to  aid  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the 
various  states.  States  which  had  insufficient  pub- 
lic lands  or  none  at  all,  within  their  own  borders 
to  satisfy  their  grants  received  scrip  for  use  else- 
where. Some  of  the  scrip  was  dissipated  without 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  States.  An  example 
of  wise  utilization  of  scrip  is  described  in  Paul( 
Wallace  Gates'  The  Pine  Lands  of  Cornell 
University. 

The  colorful  names  of  other  types  of  scrip  hint 
at  the  story  behind  them.  Gerard  scrip,  for 
example,  was  issued  as  a  partial  reimbursement  to 
the  three  children  of  Joseph  Gerard  who  died 
while  performing  duties  as  a  messenger  to  the 
hostile  Indians  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory. 
Sioux  Half-Breed  scrip  was  issued  to  Sioux  In- 
dians of  mixed  blood  in  exchange  for  lands  set 
apart  for  them  under  a  treaty  signed  in  1830. 
Choctaw  scrip  is  another  example  of  scrip  issued 
to  Indians  in  lieu  of  lands  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled by  treaty.  A  whole  series  of  scrip,  includ- 
ing Valentine,  Supreme  Court,  Surveyor  Gener/ 


and  Isaac  Crow,  issued  to  compensate  individuals 
\o  lost  private  land  claims  or  other  lands  for  one 

iison  or  another. 
•     Scrip  issued  for  purposes  other  than  military 
bounty  is  believed  to  total  about  3,250,000  acres, 
of  which  an  estimated  1,500,000  acres  is  believed 
to  be  unredeemed. 

The  full  history  of  scrip — the  circumstances  of 
its  issuance,  the  benefits  realized  by  the  grantees, 
and  its  effectiveness  as  a  public  land  policy — has 
never  been  explored.  It  therefore  represents  a 
fertile  field  for  the  research  historian. 

Most  scrip  and  selection  rights  were  issued  many 
years  ago,  the  last  authorization  having  been  in 
V->-22.  Most  of  it  has  been  satisfied.  The  lists  and 
pieces  remaining,  however,  have  been  a  long- 
standing administrative  problem.  Since  the  terms 
governing  the  utilization  of  the  scrip  vary  widely 
I  from  type  to  type,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment had  to  exercise  considerable  know-how, 
and  maintain  many  regulations,  and  procedures 
to  be  able  to  process  the  few  offerings  made  each 
year.  Furthermore,  as  time  passes,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  establish  validity  of 
claims  to  scrip  and  similar  rights. 


The  Bureau  has  also  been  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  answering  numerous  inquiries  from  persons 
who  believe  they  have  or  may  have  valuable  rights 
or  who  have  been  approached  by  individuals  of- 
fering to  sell  them  scrip,  sometimes  for  tidy  sums. 
A  very  serious  situation  was  created  by  a  series 
of  attempts  in  recent  years  to  acquire  highly  valu- 
able properties  through  the  use  of  scrip.  Scrip 
was  slapped  on  public  beaches  in  California,  on 
off-shore  properties  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  valuable  timber  and 
mineral  lands. 

So  far,  all  these  attempts  have  come  to  naught 
but  only  after  much  effort  on  all  sides.  In  fact, 
these  maneuvers  so  disturbed  Congressional  circles 
that  Congress  reduced  the  allowable  period  for 
recordation  of  scrip  from  the  three  years  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  to  the  two  years  stated 
in  the  law. 

The  most  frustrating  aspect  of  the  current  situ- 
ation is  that  scrip  now  represents  a  "blank  check" 
against  the  Government.  The  Department  de- 
sires fully  to  satisfy  the  obligations  the  United 
States  has  assumed.    Lacking  definite  knowledge 

(Continued  on  page   14) 


MILITARY  SCRIP.  An  interesting  example  of  the  estimated  65  million  acres  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  which  comprise  by  far 
the  largest  kind  of  scrip  issued  and  outstanding  is  this  warrant  for  120  acres  issued  April  22,  1856,  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  services 
to  the  country  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  as  a  Captain  in  the  Illinois  Militia.  It  bears  the  General  Land  Office  stamp  indicating  the 
acreage  was  located  and  patented. 
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SPOTTING  THE  FIRE.      Leslie  Sweat,  xoul 

azimuth  bearing  on  a  range  fire,  spotting 


NOTCH  BUTTE  LOOKOUT  STATION.  This  is  the  central  fire-dispatching  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Burley-Shoshone  area.  It  is  the  nerve  center  of  an  elaborate  system  for  combating 
range  fires  in  a  large  part  of  southwestern  Idaho. 


FIGHTING  RANGE  FIRES 


( 


by  ROBERT  D.  MARTIN,  Range  Conservationist,  BLM 


INTRICATE  detail  in  preparation  is  involved  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  fire-righting 
operations  at  Burley  and  Shoshone,  Idaho.  Be- 
ginning with  early  spring  equipment  checkups  to 
the  last  blaze  in  the  fall,  there  is  work  along  a 
dozen  lines  that  keeps  employees  busy. 

The  Bureau's  communication  system  runs 
throughout  the  entire  state  and  into  Oregon.  Co- 
operation with  other  government  agencies  is 
stressed  in  fire  control  efforts  and  equipment  is 
always  kept  ready  to  go.  All  the  fire  trucks  are 
classed  as  emergency  vehicles,  equipped  with 
sirens  and  radios.  Equipment  includes  a  four- 
man  cook  outfit,  emergency  food  kits  for  one  or 
two  meals  as  well  as  fire  fighting  equipment. 

Various  detection  systems  are  used.  Lookout 
stations  are  "first  place"  or  the  system  used  most. 
CAA  airplanes,  tourists,  police  officers,  ranchers 
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and  Idaho  Power  Company  officials  help.     Air- 
planes also  are  used  for  scouting  fires  and  mapping 
them  after  they  are  extinguished.    The  lookout^ 
stations  are  equipped  with  firefinders  that  can  spot 
fires  with  an  accuracy  of  less  than  40  acres. 

After  a  fire  is  located,  the  dispatcher  notifies 
the  crew  nearest  to  the  fire,  and  notifies  the  fire 
supervisor  and  the  district  range  manager. 
Either  the  fire  supervisor  or  a  specified  fire-aid 
will  take  charge  of  the  crew. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  range  fires 
are  suppressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment tankers.  A  high  pressure  pump  operated  by 
hand  knifes  a  fine  edged  stream  of  water  into  the 
fire  under  pressure  strong  enough  to  cut  a  man's 
hand.     The  tanker  holds  500  gallons  of  water. 

In  addition  to  the  driver,  a  tanker  carries  Uy 
hose  men.    A  second  tanker  or  shovel  crew  follo^ 
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"Jotc  tte,  uses  an  Osborne  Firefinder  to  take  an 

ication  with  half-mile  accuracy. 


CALLING  ALL  TANKERS!  Location  of  the  "smoke"  is  broadcast  to  ready-for-action  truck 
tankers  and  crews  via  VHF  radio,  which  is  impervious  to  electrical  storms  and  other 
interference. 


the  first  tanker,  catching  any  flame  that  might  not 
have  heen  put  out. 

In  higher  country,  such  as  the  hills  at  Hailey, 
only  men  with  their  shovels  and  small  five  gallon 
hand  tanks  can  get  in  to  fight  fires.  They  take 
backpacks  containing  flashlights,  food,  water  and 
first  aid  kits. 

Crews  are  on  call  li-l  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
\eek  throughout  the  fire  season,  which  runs  from 
Ame  1  to  October  1  by  state  law  and  is  often 
extended. 

Bosses,  tools  and  equipment  are  on  call  at  any 


place  in  the  district  and  often  are  sent  to  other 
districts  or  states,  some  having  gone  even  to 
Alaska  for  periods  of  time. 

There  are  several  ways  to  provide  food  for  fire 
crews.  The  emergency  system  of  "flight  rations," 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  army  and  which 
contain  a  complete  tasty  meal,  are  packed  in  in- 
dividual kits  at  the  truck. 

A  second  way  of  providing  food  for  a  crew  is 
to  set  up  a  field  kitchen.  A  large  grill  is  placed 
over  a  fire  and  designated  cooks  from  the  crew 

(Continued  on  page  1  3) 


ON  THE  DOUBLE!      Small  crew  heads  for  the  fire  line  with  standard   backpacks  consisting   of  knapsacks,   canteens,   headlamps,   batteries, 
files,  first-aid  kit,  rations,  baby  shovels,  and  Pulaskis  (combination  axe  and  hazel  hoe). 


KEY  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

A  number  of  important  personnel  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment since  the  July-August-September  1955  issue 
of  Our  Public  Lands. 

Jesse  M.  Honeywell  has  succeeded  Lowell  M. 
Puckett  as  Area  Administrator  for  Alaska  (Area 
4)  with  headquarters  at  Juneau  rather  than  An- 
chorage. Fred  J.  Weiler,  Lands  Officer  on  the 
Director's  Staff,  transferred  to  Spokane,  Wash,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Honeywell  as  Washington  State 
BLM  Supervisor.  Mr.  Puckett  has  succeeded 
Raymond  R.  Best  as  BLM  State  Supervisor  for 
Wyoming  with  jurisdiction  over  BLM  activities 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  well  as  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Best  became  BLM  State  Supervisor  for  Cali- 
fornia when  Luther  T.  Hoffman  was  transferred 
to  Washington,  I).  C.  as  BLM  Supervisor  for  the 
Eastern  States,  succeeding  Charles  R.  Drexilius, 
who  has  assumed  special  duties  on  the  Director's 
staff. 

Also,  William  G.  Guernsey,  formerly  Associate 
Director  on  the  Director's  staff  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  has  transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City  under 
the  new  title  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
with  the  particular  assignment  of  supervising  the 
follow-up  inspection  to  perfect  the  reorganization 
program. 


FIRST  DISCOVERY  IN  OCS 

The  first  discovery  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  leasing  program  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  was  reported  in  late  summer  by  Gulf 
Refining  Co.  35  miles  off  Louisiana  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  new  field  was  ushered  in  by  a  strike  in 
Block  154,  Ship  Shoal  area  of  OCS  Lease  0420 
for  which  Gulf  submitted  a  high  bid  of  $6,007,00(1 
($1,201.40  per  acre)  at  the  Department's  first  sales 
of  oil,  gas  and  sulphur  leases  on  October  13,  1954. 
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The  farthest  to  sea  of  any  known  producer,  the 
new  well  is  in  water  55  feet  deep  and  flowed  29- 
degree  gravity  oil  at  the  rate  of  595  barrels  per 
day  during  initial  tests  through  a  quarter-inch 
choke,  Company  officials  said.  It  was  rated  as 
a  comparatively  shallow  well,  the  oil  being  pro- 
duced from  saturated  Miocene  sands  at  6,196  to 
6,222  feet. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Gulf  lease  is  only  one  of 
235  similar  leases  that  have  been  executed  by  the 
Department  as  result  of  October  13,  November  9, 
1954  and  July  12,  1955  sales  held  to  date  under 
the  OCS  Act  of  1953,  BLM  Director  Edwai/ 
Woozley,  hails  the  discovery  as  but  the  beginnii^ 
of  benefits  that  will  be  reaped  by  the  Nation  as  a 
result  of  unlocking  the  vast  new  resources  of  the 
Shelf. 

"It  is  also  a  verification  of  the  faith  of  the 
operators  who  have  poured  $252,141,077.02  into  the 
V.  S.  Treasury  in  bonus  bids  and  first -year  rentals 
for  the  right  to  explore  864,236.86  acres  of  the 
Gulf's  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Additional  revenues  will  accrue  from 
future  annual  rentals  and  the  one-sixth  royalty 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  realize  from 
production". 
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MANY  KINDS  OF  SCRIP 

Space  limitations  did  not  permit  Irving  Senzel 
in  his  article,  "Calling  All  Scrip",  Page  6,  to 
delve  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  various 
kinds  of  scrip  that  have  been  meted  out  by  the 
l\  S.  Government  as  bounty  or  lieu  selection  for 
public  lands  to  which  recipients  are  entitled  for 
other  reasons. 

Louis  S.  Hillman,  of  BLM's  Field  Services 
Unit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  better 
informed  students  of  scrip.  He  provides  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  major  categories  of 
scrip  issued  and  the  estimated  acreage  outsta 
ing  of  each  type,  as  follows: 
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McKee  Scrip  was  issued  under  the  provisions 

jthe  act  of  January  25,  1853,  as  amended  bv 

6  act  of  March  1,  1889.  The  statutes  authorized 
/he  issuance  of  4S0  acres  of  scrip. 

Choctaw  Scrip  is  scrip  issued  to  the  Choctaw 
Indians  in  Mississippi  in  lieu  of  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  Treaty  of  September 
27,  1830.     The  amount  issued  was  1,029,000  acres. 

Gerard  Scrip  was  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  February  10, 1855,  as  a  reimbursement 
to  the  three  children  of  Joseph  Gerard  for  his 
death  while  performing  patriotic  services  as  a 
messenger  to  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  then 
Northwest  Territory.  Each  child  was  authorized 
to  acquire  one  section  of  the  public  lands.  Two 
certificates,  one  section  each,  were  located  many 
years  ago.  The  certificate  for  the  remaining  sec- 
tion was  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
hii  subdi visional  certificates  for  40  acres  each  were 
issued  in  its  place.  The  records  show  that  ten 
subdivisional  certificates  remain  unlocated.  The 
acts  of  August  3,  1949  and  August  1950  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  duplicate  certificates  to  re- 
place those  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  then  owners  thereof. 

Valentine  Scrip — In  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  California,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  April  5,  1872,  Thomas  B.  Valentine  released 
by  deed,  delivered  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  all  his  interest  in  and  to 
Vds  covered  by  his  private  land  claim  to  certain 
yfnds  in  California.  He  received  in  lieu  thereof 
327  certificates  covering  the  entire  area  of  the 
claim,  amounting  to  13,316  acres.  Departmental 
decisions  held  that  where  a  Valentine  scrip  cer- 
tificate has  been  surrendered  for  an  area  less  than 
the  face  amount  of  the  certificate,  the  excess  acre- 
age of  the  certificate  could  be  used,  thus  making 
the  scrip  certificate  divisible,  and  locatable  in 
small  portions.  About  3,360  acres  of  this  scrip 
remain  unsatisfied.  Regulations  on  Valentine 
scrip  are  in  43  CFR  133.1. 

Sioux  Half-Breed  Scrip — The  Ninth  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  July  15,  1830  set  apart  for  the 
Sioux  and  Dacotah  Nations  of  Indians  certain 
)  land  in  Minnesota,  containing  a  total  of  321,182.90 
acres.  The  act  of  July  17,  1854  authorized  the 
President  to  exchange  with  certain  Sioux  Indians 
of  mixed  blood  certificates  or  scrip  for  the  lands 
set  apart  for  them  under  the  Treaty  of  July  15, 
1830.  The  act  provided  for  the  location  of  the  cer- 
tificates on  public  lands,  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 
non-mineral  in  character,  improvements  to  be 
placed  on  the  land  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  patent  to  issue  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Indian  in  whose  name  the  scrip  was  issued. 
This  scrip  is  not  assignable,  but  contracts  have 
been  made  to  transfer  title  after  the  issuance  of 
patents.  This  scrip  is  not  divisible  and  may  be 
located  only  in  legal  subdivisions  as  issued.  If 
jiere  is  excess  area  over  the  actual  acreage  lo- 


cated, the  excess  is  waived  and  the  certificate  con- 
sidered as  satisfied  in  full.  There  are  about  2,000 
acres  outstanding. 

Supreme  Court  Scrip — This  scrip  was  issued 
in  satisfaction  of  private  land  claims  under  de- 
crees of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  rendered  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  June  22,  1860,  March  2,  1867 
and  June  10,  1872,  and  also  the  act  of  January  28, 
1870.  The  total  issued  was  624,000  acres,  of  which 
about  300  acres  of  Supreme  Court  scrip  are  still 
unsatisfied. 

Surveyor  General  Scrip  was  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  2,  1858,  July  4,  1836, 
and  March  3,  1845.  It  was  issued  to  individuals 
as  a  result  of  decisions  showing  their  right  to 
indemnity  lands.  About  2,000  acres  are  still  out- 
standing of  the  506,000  acres  issued  as  Surveyor 
General  Scrip.  These  last  two  kinds  of  scrip  are 
not  now  locatable  on  the  public  lands,  except  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  where  there  is  no  known 
land  subject  to  such  location.  However,  they  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  acre  by  actual 
settlers  in  payment  of  preemption  claims,  or  in 
commutation  of  homestead  entries. 

Forest  Lieu  Selections — The  act  of  June  4,  1897 
as  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  6,  1900  and 
March  3,  1901  authorized  the  selection  of  public 
lands  outside  of  Forest  Reserves  in  lieu  of  lands 
within  Forest  Reserve  boundaries  embraced  in  pat- 
ented or  perfected  entries.  The  railroads  whose 
grants  extended  over  Forest  reserve  lands  were 
also  permitted  to  make  these  lieu  selections  in 
place  of  forest  lands  they  relinquished.  The  act 
of  March  3,  1905  repealed  the  forest  lieu  selection 
acts.  However,  it  contained  a  provision  that  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
prior  thereto  would  not  be  impaired.  The  repeal- 
ing act  exempted  from  its  operation  valid  selec- 
tions then  pending  and  provided  that  if  such  a 
selection  should  fail  through  no  fault  of  the  selec- 
tor, a  new  selection  might  be  made  in  lieu  thereof. 
About  3,000  acres  of  reselection  rights  are  now 
outstanding. 

Wyandotte  Scrip — The  14th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  March  17,  1842  stated  that  the  United 
States  agreed  to  grant  by  patent  to  certain  named 
Wyandotte  Indians  and  their  heirs  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  title  granted  was  in  fee  simple,  with  the  pro- 
viso against  alienation  by  the  Indians  without  the 
permission  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  January  31, 
1855  provided  for  the  removal  of  this  restriction 
against  alienation  of  the  Indian  title.  Scrip  was 
issued  for  22,400  acres,  under  these  treaties,  of 
which  very  little  remains  unlocated. 

Porterfield  Scrip— The  act  of  April  11,  1860 
authorized  the  issuance  of  warrants  (scrip  cer- 
tificates) in  the  face  amount  of  6,133  acres  of 
land,  in  quantities  of  40  acres,  to  be  located  on  any 
of   the   surveyed   public   lands.     This   scrip   was 

(Continued  on  page  1  5) 
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SMALL  TRACT  APPLICANTS  GET  BETTER  SERVICE 


* 


STRENGTHENING  of  the  Small  Tract  Act 
regulations  to  permit  prompt  return  of  unac- 
ceptable applications  and  refunding  of  monies  sub- 
mitted has  been  accomplished  through  recent  new 
procedures  approved  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay. 

Effective  as  of  September  28,  1955,  the  Secre- 
tary signed  Circular  1935  which,  in  conjunction 
with  Circular  1911  of  July  5,  1955,  is  greatly  facil- 
itating the  task  of  handling  the  flood  of  small  tract 
applications  experienced  by  land  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest. 

Prompt  acknowledgment  of  new  applications 
filed  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications on  hand  are  cited  by  BLM  Director 
Edward  Woozley  as  immediate  benefits  of  the  sim- 
plified procedure. 

Prior  to  September  28,  the  only  applications  for 
small  tract  lease  that  could  be  returned  without 
long  delays  and  processing  were  those  submitted  by 
applicants  who  could  not  certify  that  they  had 
seen  the  tracts  applied  for  or  lands  within  one 
mile  thereof,  as  provided  in  Circular  1911. 

The  new  basis  for  immediate  return  of  appli- 
cations as  unacceptable  is  lack  of  evidence  show- 
ing qualification  for  priority  rights.  Applica- 
tions are  now  being  immediately  returned  as 
obviously  ineffectual  when  preliminary  examina- 
tion discloses  any  one  of  the  following  defects : 

1.  When  the  land  description  given  does  not 
conform  with  the  classification  order  or  official 
plat  of  survey,  or  if  the  metes  and  bounds  descrip- 
tion is  inadequate  in  cases  where  the  lands  are  un- 
classified and  unsurveyed. 

2.  When  the  application  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  filing  fee  of  $10  and  required  advance  rental, 
usually  $100  for  business  sites  and  $15  for  other 
sites. 

3.  When  the  application  is  not  signed  by  the  ap- 
plicant. 

4.  When  the  lands  applied  for  have  either  been 
classified  for  sale  at  public  auction,  classified  for 
lease  but  not  opened  to  application,  or  have  been 
officially  recorded  as  under  consideration  for 
small  tract  classification. 
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Director  Woozley  explained  that  previously 
land  offices  have  had  to  retain  the  $10  filing  fee, 
and  were  unable  to  notify  applicants  of  their  lack( 
of  priority  until  after  considerable  record  keeping 
and  related  work — now  rendered  unnecessary — 
had  been  performed. 

Due  to  the  flood  of  applications,  this  procedure 
has  necessitated  delays  of  as  much  as  several 
months  before  some  applicants  could  be  notified  of 
deficiencies  that  were  immediately  apparent,  yet 
the  regulations  formerly  required  the  same  proc- 
essing as  for  qualified  applications.  During  these 
delays,  the  applicants  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion they  had  valid  applications,  Mr.  Woozley 
explained. 

"The  new  procedure  is  greatly  improv: 
general  service  to  the  public,"  said  the  Dire 
"because  it  has  curbed  the  piling  up  of  masses 
applications.  Clerks  and  others  are  now  devoting 
full  time  to  the  backlog  of  applications  previously 
on  hand,  especially  in  Nevada,  California,  and 
Arizona  where  small  tract  interest  has  been  highest 
in  recent  years." 

The  effect  of  the  latest  modifications  of  the  Small 
Tract  Act  regulations  is  to  discourage  absentee 
acquisition  of  small  tracts  without  adequate  in- 
vestigation by  the  applicant  himself  as  to  desira- 
bility of  the  lands  sought.  This  is  limited  in  scope, 
however,  as  it  applies  only  to  lease  applications 
preceding  classification  of  the  land. 

The  important  protection  to  the  public,  however,  ( 
is  No.  4  of  the  aforementioned  criteria.  Unless  v 
an  area  has  never  been  officially  recorded  as  under 
consideration  for  a  small  site  tract,  or  unless  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  announced  that 
the  lands  are  opened  to  small  tract  application,  it 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  file  an  application. 

The  sure  way  for  the  public  to  learn  of  small 
tract  openings  is  to  check  the  Federal  Register 
as  all  openings  are  published  in  the  Register. 
Realizing  that  not  everyone  has  easy  access  to  the 
Register,  the  Bureau's  State  Supervisors  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  repeated  announcements,  in- 
cluding notices  of  terminated  leases  available,  in 
newspapers  of  the  immediate  locality,  and  for  the 
larger  openings  issue  national  releases.  Enof 


FIGHTING  RANGE  FIRES 

ntinued  from  page  9) 


prepare  food  dropped  by  airplanes  or  hauled  by 
motor  vehicle. 

A  third  way  is  for  planes  to  drop  a  complete  hot 
meal.  Even  watermelons  have  been  dropped  suc- 
cessfully. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lias 
all  sizes  and  shapes  of  containers  into  which 
restaurants  pack  prepared  meals  to  order.  This 
method  is  used  in  even  more  accessible  areas  as  it 
is  much  more  convenient  and  requires  fewer  men 
than  setting  up  a  held  kitchen. 

A  fourth  method  used  for  providing  food  is  to 
take  crews  to  cafes  in  the  vicinity. 

Regular  Forest  Service  regulation  sleeping  bags 
or  disposable  paper  sleeping  bags  are  used.  The 
latter  are  destroyed  after  being  soiled. 
)  Between  fires,  crews  are  used  to  recondition 
tools,  check  equipment,  paint  buildings  and  do 
general  maintenance  wort. 

A  large  fire  has  a  tire  boss  and  several  assistant 
bosses.  A  tire  of  considerable  size  is  divided  into 
sectors  with  bosses,  crews,  tankers,  heavy  equip- 
ment, hand  crews,  camp  boss  and  men  designated 
to  keep  tools  sharpened  and  tool  handles  repaired. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  Shoshone 
has  25-man  mess  outfits  and  has  enough  equip- 
ment to  feed  from  75  to  100  men  in  the  Held. 

The  men  aren't  supposed  to  work  more  than  16 
'tours  on  the  first  shift  although  they  sometimes 

\.     Shifts  are  regulated  after  the  Hist  one. 

-The  lookout  stations  also  keep  a  weather  report. 
If  the  humidity  is  10  percent  or  less,  with  the  tem- 
perature up,  the  weather  is  ripe  for  fires.  The 
lowest  humidity  ever  recorded  at  Notch  Butte  was 
recorded  June  21  and  -1-2,  1955  when  it  was  five 
percent  and  two  percent  respectively. 

Often  the  weather  information  is  used  to  assist 
in  fighting  fires.  Such  things  as  the  location,  ele- 
vation, slope,  wind  direction,  present  weather, 
how  many  clouds  and  where  located  are  sent  to 
the  Boise  weather  station  and  "spot  forecasts"  are 
returned  in  an  hour. 

The    spot     forecast     predicts    the    immediate 
weather  condition  at  the  fire  spot  and  assists  in  de- 
termining fire-fighting  work. 

Small  tools  are  kept  at  the  Shoshone  and  Bur- 
ley  warehouses  for  200  to  300  men.  Sleeping  bags, 
bedding  and  mess  equipment  also  are  kept  at  the 
warehouses  for  100  men.  Each  district  has  its 
own  heavy  equipment.  Planes  are  available  for 
scouting  and  cargo  dropping  at  Johnson  Flying 
Service,  Hailey;  Reeder  Flying  Service,  Twin 
Falls,  and  Ken  Roudy  Skyways,  Burley. 

Cargo  dropping  equipment  is  available  at  the 
Shoshone  warehouse  and  emergency  landing  strips 
are  at  Carey.  Richfield.  Dietrich.  Steamboat  Lake 
and  Sparks  Well,  while  auxiliary  water  tanks  are 
located  throughout  the  areas.  In  the  Shoshone 
^strict,  one  tanker  is  located  at  the  Big  Desert 


HANDY   TALKIE.      James   Franks.   Jr.,   operates   one   of   BIM's  VHF 
portable  radios  used  in  two-way  communication  on  range  fires. 


BACKPACK.      Standard  one-man  fire-fighting  kit  consists  of  all  these 
items,   including  three  IF— 5   individual  food  packets. 


*    *£*£$TO 


east  of  the  Shoshone  and  north  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad;  one  1,500  gallon  tank  has  been 
placed  at  Shale  Butte  cabin  and  a  1,000  gallon 
tank  is  located  approximately  one  mile  from  Brig- 
ham  Point  trapper's  cabin  and  at  Steamboat  Lake. 
The  tanks  are  serviced  by  crews  from  Minidoka. 
The  1955  season  is  now  history,  but  June  1,  1956 
will  come  around  all  too  fast.  BLM's  fire-fight- 
ing crews  will  be  ready.  End 
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ISOLATED  SETTLEMENT  COSTS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


few  persons  who  homesteaded  for  reasons  of 
health,  the  bill  would  be  stupendous. 

The  most  isolated  communities  generally  have 
the  largest  number  of  serious  health  problems. 
Rescue  missions  to  fly  expectant  mothers  or  acci- 
dent patients  from  isolated  places  to  Anchorage 
for  medical  attention  are  common.  In  addition, 
an  unknown  number  of  patients  travel  100  to  300 
miles  from  home  on  scheduled  trips  to  Anchorage 
or  Seward  for  medical  attention. 

The  cash  cost  for  this  minimal  health  protection 
is  large,  but  the  unrealized  cost  to  society  from  the 
untended  health  problems,  I  believe,  is  staggering. 

I  believe  we  need  a  practical  hard-headed  as- 
sessment of  social,  psychological,  moral,  physical 
and  psychosomatic  conditions  that  develop  among 
settlers  who  probably  represent  a  good  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  people  in  our  society.  These  costs  then 
should  be  set  over  beside  the  actual  returns  being 
realized  under  our  settlement  program. 

We  here  in  Alaska  are  slowly  realizing  a  work- 
able integration  among  governmental  agencies. 
But  integration  is  made  difficult  by  programs  and 
publicity  poorly  adapted  to  Alaskan  conditions. 
It  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  get  an  integrated 
statement  of  policy,  let  alone  a  program  to  expe- 
dite a  program. 

We  who  are  assigned  to  aid  development  of  this 
new  land  should  take  another  look  at  our  successes 
and  our  failures.  A  study  of  social  costs,  such  as 
I  have  mentioned  briefly,  might  well  provide  a 
new  and  very  potent  weapon  to  use  against  re- 
gional problems  affecting  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  all  of  us  and  the  future  welfare  of 
"Aliaksha",  the  Great  Land.  End 


CALLING  ALL  SCRIP! 

(Continued    from    page    7) 

of  the  total  claim  against  it,  the  Department  has 
been  unable  to  develop  a  plan  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
The  new  recordation  law  provides  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  In  about  two  years,  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  total  claim.  It  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  work  out  a  specific  proposal  for 
its  extinguishment. 

Meantime,  very  few  pieces  of  scrip  had  been 
offered  to  date  for  recording.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  applicants  (Anchorage  and 
Ketchikan,  Alaska;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.)  indicates,  however,  that  news  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  new  law  is  beginning  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Recordations  are  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially  as  the  information  becomes 
generally  known.  End 


LOCATION  MAP.      Arrow  indicates  location  of  Burqo'  waterspread- 
ing  project  for  which  BLM  personnel  provided  technical  assistance. 

JORDAN  WATERSPREADING 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

lessly  across  the  plain.     Now  the  water  is  cap- 
tured, spread  across  the  land  by  the  network  of 
dikes,  and  allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground  to/ 
depth  of  a  meter  or  more.     Low-lying  areas  tl 
given  over  to  mudflats  which  remain  flooded  din 
ing  the  period  of  much  water,  then  spring  into 
productivity,  their  lush  herbage  drawing  on  the 
moisture  in  the  ground. 

In  these  mudflats  and  other  plots  Point  IV  en- 
gineers have  large  seed  beds  producing  for  future 
grass  plantings.  Poplar  and  eucalyptus  seedlings 
have  been  set  out  and  are  taking  hold. 

The  seed  production  plan  drew  special  praise 
from  Gerald  M.  Kerr,  Range  Management  Officer 
of  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  who 
visited  the  project  with  American  Ambassador 
Lester  D.  Mallory  and  Acting  Jordan  Point  IV 
Director  Carl  A.  Olson  on  the  same  day  as  thrf 
King's  visit.  V 

The  Burqo'  project  is  one  of  six  water-spreading 
projects  now  in  operation  in  East  Jordan.  Each 
is  a  monument  to  Jordanian-American  coopera- 
tion in  an  ambitious  program  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  again. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Jor- 
danians for  the  Burqo'  and  similar  low-cost  range 
development  projects.  Norman  French,  Keith 
Finley,  Murl  Storms  and  Thomas  Dudley  are  BLM 
technicians  who  have  had  major  responsibilities  in 
the  development  and  conservation  of  desert  re- 
sources through  the  II.  S.- Jordan  cooperative  tech 
nical  assistance  program.)  E 
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ACTIVE  ACRES— SCRIP 

itinued  from  page   1  1 ) 


issued  on  April  27,  1860.     Very  little  of  the  Por- 
terfield  scrip  is  now  outstanding. 

Isaac  Crow  Scrip — Isaac  Crow  was  given  a  land 
grant  many  years  ago.  This  private  land  claim 
was  neglected  for  some  generations,  and  the  land 
embraced  in  this  claim  was  disposed  of  in  part  by 
homestead  entry  and  otherwise.  In  1907,  the  Con- 
gress confirmed  the  claim  by  the  act  of  February 
18,  1907,  which  provided  for  the  selection  by  the 
heirs  of  Isaac  Crow  of  public  lands  for  the  por- 
tions of  the  original  claim  which  had  been  lost. 
This  right  is  very  broad,  extending  to  any  public 
lands  "subject  to  homestead  entry."  The  Crow 
scrip  has  also  been  called  Louisiana  Lieu  Rights 
and  Lucretia  Williams  scrip. 


Military  Bounty  Land  Warrants — These  were 
issued  in  various  denominations  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1855  and  earlier  acts  for  military  serv- 
ices in  wars  or  battles  prior  to  March  3,  1855. 
More  than  65  million  acres  of  this  type  of  scrip 
were  issued. 

Soldier's  Additional  Homestead  Right — Al- 
though loosely  called  scrip,  this  right  is  not  scrip 
as  such.  It  is  an  inchoate  right  to  obtain  public 
land  based  on  an  original  entry  of  public  domain 
land  by  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  If  that  veteran  had  applied  for  less 
than  160  acres,  he  had  the  right  to  make  another 
application  for  enough  additional  land  to  make  up 
the  difference.  This  right  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  widow,  if  unmarried,  and  otherwise 
to  the  minor  orphan  children.  There  is  no  avail- 
able estimate  of  the  outstanding  acreage  of  these 
rights.  End 
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PRIZE  WINNING  PHOTO.  This  photograph,  by  R.  K.  Pierson,  Range  Officer,  Director's  Staff,  BLM,  won  the  blue  ribbon  first  prize  in  the 
Range  Types  Division,  American  Range  Management  Society  1955  Photo  Contest  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  depicts  Shadscale-White  sage 
type  in  Delamar  Valley,  Searchlight  Grazing  District  (No.  5),  Nevada.  The  photo  was  taken  without  benefit  of  tripod  at  1/200  of  a 
second,   F.    14   aperture,   with   light  yellow  filter.      Mr.   Pierson  says:    "A   tripod   would   have  made  it   perfect." 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


MAJOR   BASIC   NEED   FOR   ALASKA   DEVELOPMENT— MORE   CADASTRAL   SURVEYS 


99.4  PERCENT  TO  GO.  Since  the  basic  requirement  for  land  settlement  in  any  public  land  area  is  establishment  by  cadastral  survey  of  the 
boundaries  of  tracts  to  be  settled,  the  above  map  suggests  that  stepped-up  rectangular  surveys  may  be  an  open  sesame  to  Alaska's  future 
development.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  vast  area  of  Alaska  has  been  surveyed — 2,590,968  acres  of  a  365,481,600  total,  despite 
a  more  than  300  percent  increase  in  BLM's  Alaskan  surveys  last  year  and  a  similar  program  planned  by  BLM's  cadastral  engineers  for 
fiscal  year  1  956. 
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